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QUEST  I  PIT  BOX 

Moss  mean  ooor  soil? 
Stake  tomatoes  in  home  garden? 
Iron  rust  in  soil  affect  color  of  vegetables? 
Soup  from  chicken  feet? 

— ooOoo — 

Questions  about  gardens  and  questions  about  food  fill  the  mailbag  today. 

Let's  begin  with  the  garden  questions  and  the  answers  to  these  questions 
from  plant  scientists  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Here's  a  letter  asking  about  moss  on  garden  ground.    A  beginner  at  garden- 
ing writes:' "Just  as  we  were  about  to  spade  up  our  backyard  ready  for  planting  vege- 
tables, our  neighbor  came  along  and  shook  his  head.     He  pointed  out  moss  growing  in 
the  grass  and  said  that  moss  means  either  poor  soil  or  soil  too  acid  for  a  garden. 
Is  this  true?" 

Plant  scientists  say  that  n'oss  does  not  necessarily  mean  either  poor  soil 
or  acid  soil.    Moss  will  grow  on  very  rich  soil,  provided  it  is  moist  end  well- 
shaded..     That  is  the  point  to  remember— that  moss  grows  in  very  shady,  damp  places. 
So  your  neighbor  is  probably  right  in  believing  that  your  backyard  is  not  suitable 
for  growing  vegetables.     If  it  is  shady  enough  to  grow  moss,  it  is  probably  too 
shady  for  vegetables.    Vegetables  need  at  least  5  or  6  hours  of  sun  on  a  sunny 
day..     They  don't  thrive  in  the  shadows  of  buildings,  high  walls  or  fences,  or 
trees. 

Now  for  the  second  letter,  this  one  about  growing  tomatoes.     The  letter 
says: "Tomato  growers  have  told  me  that  staking  tomato  vines  means  extra,  cost  and 
labor,  and  fewer  tomatoes  to  the  vine*     So  why  do  the  bulletins  on  home  vegetable 
gardens  all  suggest  staking  ajid  pruning  tomatoes?" 


-  2  - 

Plant  scientists  answer  that  staking  and  printing  tomato  plants  may  mean  a 
little  more  work  and  fewer  tomatoes  to  the  vine,  but  it  has  many  advantages  in  the 
home  garden.     To  begin  with,   staking  tomatoes  saves  a,  great  deal  of  space.  If 
'your  garden  is  small,  you  haven't  room  to  let  toma.toes  sprawl  all  over  the  ground. 
Staked  tomato  plants  may  stand  as  close  to  each  other  as  2  by  2  feet,  but  plants 
left  on  the  ground  need  at  least  3  by  4  feet  of  space  each.    Another  advantage  of 
staking  is  that  the  tomatoes  are  cleaner  and  often  healthier.     Tomatoes  lying  on 
the  ground  get  muddy,  and  various  ground  rots  attack  those  on  the  ground  or  near 
the  ground,  especially  in  wet  weather. 

So,  though  unstaked  plants  may  have  more  tomatoes,  staked  plants  lose  less 
of  their  crop  from  injury  and  rot.     It  pretty  well  evens  up  in  the  end.    Also  to- 
matoes on  stakes  may  grow  larger. . .may  ripen  earlier,  and  be  richer  in  vitamin  C 
because  they  get  more  direct  sun. 

Question  !Io.3:  n0an  you  get  brighter  colored  fruits  and  vegetables  if  you 
put  iron  filings  in  the  soil?" 

Answer:  In  many  parts  of  the  country  extra  iron  in  the  soil  would  not 
affect  the  color  of  fruits  and  vegetables  at  all.     Iron  added  to  the  soil,  es- 
pecially to  acid  soil,  can  sometimes  affect  the  color  of  flowers.     The  hydrangea 
is  an  example.     It  will  bloom  in  pink  or  blue  depending  on  whether  the  soil  is 
acid  or  alkaline  and  on  the  metals  like  iron  in  the  soil.    But  fruits  and  vege-fcabltes 
show  little  change.     In  many  places  the  soil  already  has  all  the  iron  plants  can  use. 

Anyway,  in  emergency  times  like  this,  food  value  is  the  important  thing 
about  your  home-grown  vegetables^ and  fruits,  not  fancy  experiments  with  color. 

Now  for  a  question  about  chicken  feet  and  chicken  soup.    A  housewife  writes: 
"I  understand  that  you  can  make  good  chicken  soup  by  cooking  necks,  wings,  feet 
and  other  bony  parts  of  the  chicken  in  water.     I  understand  about  using  necks  and 
wings,  but  how  do  you  prepare  the  feet  for  use  in  the  soup  kettle?" 


Food  specialists  of  the  U.S.  Department  say  you  pre  right  ah out  making 
good  soup  from  the  hony  parts  of  chicken  or  other  poultry.     You  are  also  right  in  h 
"believing  that  chicken  feet  need  a  little  preparation  "before  they  go  -into  the  soup 
kettle.    Fash  the  feet  thoroughly.     Then  pour  on  enough  "boiling  water  to  cover 
them.     The  "boiling  water  will  loosen  the  skin.    Pull  off  the  skin  and  nails. 

Now  put  the  skinned  feet,  the  necks  and  wings  in  enough  water  to  cover. 
Cook  until  the  meat  drops  off  the  hone.    You  may  want  some  extra  seasoning  in  your 
soup.     You  can  add  celery  tops  and  leaves,   or  an  onion,  one  or  tv.ro  "bay  leaves,  and 
salt  to  taste  when  you  put  the  hones  in. 

When  the  soup  has 'cooked  long  enough  for  the  meat  to  fall  from  the  hones, 
strain  the  "broth. ..  chill  it...  skim  off  the  fat.     You  can  cook  noodles  in  the 
strained  "broth.  ..or  you  can  cook  chopped  or  shredded  vegetahles  in  it.     Then  add 
a  little  chopped  cooked  chicken  just  before  serving.    Needless  to  say,  that  chopped 
cooked  chicken  will  he  the  meat  from  the  hones  you  have  just  cooked. 

By  the  way,  don't  forget  that  bulletin  called  "Poultry  Cooking,"  As 
long  as  the  free  supply  lasts,  "Poultry  Cooking"  is  free  from  the  U. S. Department 
of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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